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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPERIENCE OF TIME 


ERGSON’S discovery that the time of inner experience is radi- 
eally different from the objective time of mechanics, the one 
being a free-moving undifferentiated unanalyzable stream, the other 
a fixed correlation of points of space with positions of moving bodies, 
has done a great deal to focus attention upon the uniqueness and 
originality of subjective time. The relativity theory, since it implied 
that the time calculations and measurements of various observers 
are unavoidably different, that therefore the position and motion of 
these observers goes to constitute the objective time of physics, also 
reinforced this interest. Idealists were quick to construe an argu- 
ment for subjectivism and idealism, and Neo-Kantians, such as 
Cassirer, were quite as convinced that the acceptance of the new 
physies implied the Kantian Forms of Intuition. 

In the ‘‘space-time interval,’’ however, all subjective differences 
due to different observers seemed to be transcended. The result of 
the General Theory was a space-time continuum, from which sub- 
jective time had been banished quite as effectively as in the New- 
tonian physics which Bergson found so objectionable. Time in the 
new scheme presents many oddities due to its affiliation with space. 
Like the dimensions of space, it seems at first sight to be quite re- 
versible, for no physical law, according to Eddington, distinguishes 
between future and past. There is perhaps one exception: the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics. This provides for an increase in 
the random element toward one end of the time-line and thus gives 
it direction and irreversibility. But for this important exception, 
the laws of physics would be indifferent to the distinction of future 
and past. Unfortunately the law in question is very doubtful and 
many authorities now deny the progressive increase of the random 
element. Thus no principle of physical science would seem to sup- 
ply the necessary directionality of time, or to distinguish between 
past and future. But past and future are essential to time. Any 
series which did not admit a unique distinction between them would 
not be a time series. And if physical nature does not supply this 
distinction, it must, of necessity, arise in consciousness; i.e., the forms 
of apprehension, or the contents of these apprehensions, must be the 
source of temporal determinations. Certainly, in any case, it is not 
the increase of the random element which constitutes the distinction 
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between past and future in consciousness. The distinctive nature of 
time is not a feature of the passage of nature, but due to the trans- 
cendental forms of apprehension. 

If we consider the theories of time held by Russell and MeTag- 
gart we are led to the same conclusion. Mr. Russell holds that time 
is the difference, with respect to truth and falsity, between two 
propositions whose sole difference is that the one specifies the time, 
7, and the other the time, 7’. Thus time exists when ‘‘my poker is 
hot at time 7’’ is true and ‘‘my poker is hot at time 7’’’ is false. 
All true propositions about change and temporal events, according 
to Mr. Russell, are eternally true, and the facts which correspond to 
them are changeless. That is to say, each fact of change is itself 
changeless. Propositions about temporal occurrences state relations 
of ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after,’’ but such relations exist permanently and 
if they hold at all, hold at all times. Thus ‘‘The Battle of Hastings 
occurred 748 years before The Battle of Waterloo’’ is true at all 
times, since at any point of time the same interval exists between the 
two events. Now if all propositions about temporal events take this 
form, it would seem to McTaggart, that change is banished from the 
world and the distinction between the actual present in contrast to 
its particular past and future, reduced to an illusion. 

In criticizing Mr. Russell’s theory he distinguishes between the 
two time-series. The A series is the constantly changing series of 
present moments with the dwindling future ahead and the growing 
past behind. The B series, on the other hand, is the series of before 
and after relations which bind all events together in a changeless 
concatenation. In the B series change is excluded, in the A series 
there is constant change. But this change can only be stated as a 
changeless fact and Mr. Russell evidently regards it as a sort of 
illusion. Mr. Russell’s account of time, according to McTaggart, 
excludes the A series, all propositions about temporal events being 
assertions of constant relations of before and after. But if Mr. 
Russell rejects the A series, according to McTaggart, he has rejected 
time, for the A series is necessary for time if time is to include 
change. The B series alone, he holds, does not suffice to the consti- 
tution of time. It might indeed be the case that events are ar- 
ranged in serial order, determined by asymmetry, transitivity, con- 
nexity, etc., but there would be nothing distinctively temporal about 
such a series. The relations ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after’’ themselves would 
have no temporal significance without a reference to the actual 
‘‘now’’ which is constantly moving into the future through the 
changeless intervals of the B series. Thus in the above proposition: 
‘‘The Battle of Hastings occurred 748 years before The Battle of 
Waterloo,’’ the past tense of the verb is used, which demonstrates at 
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once the essential dependence of ‘‘before’’ upon a reference to the 
actual ‘‘now.’’ If the same proposition had been asserted a thousand 
years ago, the verb would necessarily have been in the future tense. 
From this follows the important phenomenological law, once ex- 
pressed by G. E. Moore, that it is impossible to assert the same judg- 
ment about temporal events twice over, for each successive judg- 
ment will contain a reference to a different ‘‘now.’’ 

The consideration of the A and B series and the failure to under- 
stand the above law, leads McTaggart to a drastic conclusion. Both 
series, he holds, are necessary for the constitution of time, but show 
themselves on analysis, contradictory. In the A series an event is 
either present, past, or future, but if it has one of these time deter- 
minations it can not have either of the other. Thus if it is present 
it can not be either past or future. In the B series, on the other 
hand, every event is both future, present, and past. But an event 
can not be exclusively either present, past, or future and all three, 
and therefore nothing can exist in time. This argument involves a 
strangely obvious equivocation in the word, ‘‘present.’’ In the A 
series the present is an absolute point of subjective time, the actual 
now, and is expressed by a proper name, ‘‘the present.’’ In the B 
series the present is any event relative to the events which are before 
and after it. Here ‘‘the present’’ is not a proper name, but rather a 
relative term, a description. But this description, i.e., ‘‘the present’’ 
in this sense, is also dependent for its temporal significance, as has 
been shown, upon a reference to the present in the first sense, i.e., 
the actual ‘‘now.’’ 

MecTaggart’s argument does not disprove the reality of time, 
but serves to bring out its essential dependence upon the time-de- 
terminations of consciousness, for the actual ‘‘now”’ is not a quality 
of relation of natural objects, nor can it be reduced to the changeless 
concatenation of before and after relations. The determinations 
future, now, just now, and past arise only in consciousness. In ‘‘the 
passage of nature,’’ there is no passage, but only the changeless 
spread of space-time intervals. 

But McTaggart has advanced a more serious argument against 
time. Whatever is extended in time must have parts of parts to 
infinity. And all these parts of parts to infinity must have sufficient 
descriptions which determine them as parts of these parts and dis- 
tinguishable from all the other parts. McTaggart argues that in 
the case of matter supposed to be extended in time, it is impossible 
to find a relation which would determine these parts by ‘‘determin- 
ing correspondence,’’ and that since matter qua in time must have 
parts, matter can not be in time. But that McTaggart has proved 
the impossibility of selecting or determining relations in this case, 
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seems now very doubtful. The discussion of Zermelo’s principle of 
‘“selection’’ has indeed shown that such selecting relations can not 
be proved for these infinite cases, but what McTaggart needs for his 
argument is not that these relations in the ease of matter qua in 
time are doubtful, but that they are impossible. 

But after having proved, as he believed, the unreality of time, 
McTaggart was far too sophisticated to conclude that there is there- 
fore no experience of time. If time is an illusion, it is at least a real 
illusion. The unreality of the temporal series, if it were a fact, 
would not make our experience of time a bit less real. McTaggart 
therefore defines the C series, a series which seems to have all the 
properties which are attributed to the real time series but does not, 
and can not, have them. Throughout the second volume of The 
Nature of Existence, he continues to analayze this C series in its 
various aspects and instances, and approaches, in so doing, the method 
of phenomenology. The phenomenological analysis of the experience 
of time, like MeTaggart’s account of the C series, is quite independent 
of the reality or unreality, or the nature of the transcendent time of 
physical objects. Its data are time apperceptions, i.e., immediate 
experiences, in which temporal experiences appear, together with the 
temporal contents of these experiences. Physical objects, being 
transcendent of consciousness, are excluded from the phenomenologi- 
cal analysis. Many of our experiences, to be sure, are directed upon 
the duration or succession of physical processes, but neither these 
processes nor the appearances of these processes appear as immanent 
objects in inner consciousness. The proof of this is seen in the fact 
that the sensational content which represents the appearance in con- 
sciousness may receive subjective determinations, may vary, in 
fact, while the appearance, or its object, remains the same, and con- 
versely ; while in the case of illusion or hallucination, the appearance 
or the object may be wanting altogether. Every such mental act 
directed upon transcendent physical objects has, to be sure, a sensa- 
tional or imaginal core, but neither the one nor the other can be 
identified with any aspect or appearance of a physical object. The 
very possibility of the analysis of appearances or sense-data, and 
the obvious fact of error, presupposes the variation of sensational 
content while the sense-datum remains the same. It is no doubt 
these circumstances which lead Broad to announce the principle, 
so dangerous to his Sensum Theory, that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that sensa must have all the qualities which they seem to have. 
Specifically we may conclude that the sensed duration is never 
identical with the perceived, the objective, duration. 

The phenomenological analysis of the inner consciousness of time 
is thus logically independent of any consideration of the objective 
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physical order. It is concerned not with physical objects, but with 
a description of those intentional mental acts (according to their 
essences) in which physical processes, like the ringing of a bell, are 
meant or intended. It is also occupied, of course, with the im- 
manent objects such as the tone (of the bell) in consciousness. It 
confines itself accordingly to mental experiences and their contents, 
and to whatever objects can be immediately known, and thus re- 
mains in the one field in which absolute knowledge can be certified. 

Professor Husserl’s lectures on this subject, which were first de- 
livered at Gottingen in 1904-1905, but not published until the 1928 
Jahrbuch, begin with the usual attack on empiricism, an attack in 
this case on empirical theories of time-perception. The theory that 
the objective duration and succession enter the mind through sensa- 
tion and thus determine our perception of time is completely mis- 
taken. The duration of sensation is not the same as the sensation 
of (or rather consciousness of) duration; the succession of sensa- 
tions is not the same as the sensation of (or rather consciousness of) 
succession, and the temporal qualities of physical objects, if they 
have any, would not explain the consciousness of time. Nor ean it 
be said, with Brentano, that the consciousness of duration is due to 
the presence in consciousness of sensations and images from previous 
sensations, for this would give us only the consciousness of an 
aggregate. It is, of course, significant that, as Professor Husserl 
remarks, Brentano is led by his psychological theory to regard the 
perception of succession or duration as an illusion caused by the 
liveliness of the original association. A similar debacle has also 
been observed in the non-phenomenological theories of Russell and 
MeTaggart. 

The source of all temporality in consciousness, according to Pro- 
fessor Husserl, is the original impression, which, arising in con- 
sciousness as the content of the present moment, sinks steadily into 
the past, every moment widening the interval between it and its 
origin, and so shifting by an inevitable sequence from the present, 
to the just present, then down the long corridor of the past; yet re- 
taining always its fixed position in the series of impressions, yield- 
ing its place in the present moment to a new impression which it had 
foreshadowed, yet echoing throughout the subsequent moments, 
fading out and reverberating, and thus binding itself both to the 
future and to the past. 

The original impression has the following characters: (1) It is 
the limit of a series of fading-out processes, but is not itself the 
fading out of any other object. That is, every fading-out or re- 
verberation in consciousness has an impression as its source. Every 
original impression is likewise swept by the comet-like tail of the 
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reverberations and fading-out processes of earlier impressions. (2) 
The original impression is not founded upon other elements of con- 
sciousness as is an imagination or a memory. On the one hand, it is 
the absolutely unmodified, the source of all other modifications of 
consciousness. On the other hand, it is logically dependent for 
existence upon the existence of a future impression and a past im- 
pression quite as much as these are dependent upon it. As the un- 
modified source of all modifications of consciousness, it is logically 
independent. As the present content in contrast to the future and 
the past, or as before or after other contents, it is logically depend- 
ent. (3) Each original impression is always displaced toward the 
past by a new impression and this by still another impression ac- 
cording to an a priort modification which is independent of the simi- 
Jarity or dissimilarity, continuity or discontinuity, of the sensuous 
content. Thus a tone sinks into the past whether it continues the 
same or changes or ceases. But through the steady overlapping of 
impressions, the effect in consciousness is always that of non-dis- 
ereteness. (4) But a more important type of continuity is consti- 
tuted by the essential fact that every impression means or intends 
the coming moment. And this meaning or intention or expectancy, 
which is called protention, is always partially fulfilled when the 
dawning moment becomes the actual present. The very essence of 
the impression requires that it mean or intend the coming moment, 
and be fulfilled in it, for an impression which did not realize itself 
in a new impression would not be an impression, a consciousness 
which came to an end without an experience of that end, an im- 
possibility, a time which completed itself without there being a time 
beyond, and hence temporal objects beyond, an absurdity. In the 
Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und phinomenologischen 
Philosophie, where this point is briefly discussed, the seeming impli- 
cation of immortality for the two dimensional individual time series, 
is consciously avoided, as irrelevant to the phenomenological investi- 
gation under hand. 

(5) Protention logically depends upon another character which 
is also essential to every original impression, namely, retention. Re- 
tention is a continual beholding of the ‘‘just now.’’ That every 
perception has this feature is, of course, a phenomenological insight, 
a product of pure description. But it is also implied by the essential 
fact that the impression has duration and that the corresponding 
perception is simultaneous with this impression and passes over con- 
tinuously into new perceptions. Also it is necessary for the ex- 
planation of the intentional continuity of consciousness, and of the 
nature of protention, for protention is dependent upon, and consti- 
tuted specifically by, the retention of previous moments. Thus when 
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we wake up suddenly without a retention of previous moments, the 
protention is also wanting (as something given in an act of apprehen- 
sion), which explains our instant shock of ambiguity. But the pro- 
tention is present, in such a case, nevertheless, as reflecting back upon 
the experience shows, and retention is also present and of both there 
is awareness, as the possibility of recovery through reflection shows. 
Only they are not known at the time by an act of apprehension. 
That retention of previous conscious moments is present in this most 
critical case is proved by our happy capacity, aided in memory, of 
linking the awakening consciousness with the previous states. For 
it will be shown that certainty on this point is only achieved through 
the corroboration of the memory of A by retentions of A. Retention, 
of course, is essentially different from memory. Retention of A de- 
mands the existence of A, while memory of A does not make this re- 
quirement. Memory, moreover, is an act which endures in time; 
retention, an act-character, a mere intentional aspect. 

(6) It is thus a peculiarity of the original impression that it is 
always accompanied by retentions of previous moments of conscious- 
ness. Thus we have the series of original impressions: A, B, C, 
D..., which is the time-line of the immanent objects (tones, for 
example) in consciousness. But in contrast to this real temporal 
series, i.e., the series of original impressions (representing in the 
ease of simple perception, the focal objects), there are the series of 
retentions of these impressions. Thus the retention of A, which we 
may symbolize as a, is simultaneous with B; a’, the retention of the 
retention of A (i.e., the retention of a), will be simultaneous with C, 
and so on. Simultaneous with D we therefore have a simultaneous 
set of retentions, namely, a’, b’,c and soon. By a law of temporal 
perspective, the further these retentions are removed from their 
source, the more their content is depleted. Yet in spite of this they 
serve to corroborate the memory of A, which otherwise has no evi- 
dence of any kind, by their backward glimpse, however indirect, at 
A itself. The elements simultaneous with D constitute a phase of 
temporal consciousness and it is interesting to note that a whole phase 
of consciousness requires a preceding and succeeding phase and has, 
in fact, many of the a priori characters which are possessed by the 
impressions within it. This is necessary for the unity and integra- 
tion of a biography and for its a priori character as one Ddiography. 

(7) The original impression has also the essential character, 
which, of course, belongs also to consciousness in a complementary 
way, that it can be reproduced, ‘‘brought back’’ to consciousness 
after it is long past. Here consciousness possesses a priors the free- 
dom to reproduce any experience(Erlebnis) of its past, independent 
of its nature, nor is it confined in memory to a chronological or any 
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other fixed sequence of remembering. In other words, the past ex- 
perience may be fixed upon freely and out of context (a fact which 
incidentally could never be exclusively explained by either associa- 
tion or the conditioned reflex). In remembering any such past ex- 
perience, the remembered experience has necessarily the same pro- 
tention, retention, and simultaneous environment as it had when pres- 
ent, and here, of course, the protention is rich and exhaustive. The 
mind is thus led on passively in the progressive recapitulation, of a 
past experience in the order in which it was originally lived through. 
In the original selection of the remembered experience, on the other 
hand, consciousness is active. In reproductive memory, since a past 
time is made present, a past ‘‘now”’ lived through as though it were 
the actual ‘‘now,’’ there are necessarily two protentions, two reten- 
tions, and two fields of simultaneous objects, for the remembered 
object has its time determinations and associations in the past, while 
the memory, as an act in the actual ‘‘now,’’ possesses quite differ- 
ent determinations which are only revealed by reflecting back upon 
it. It is, of course, quite possible to refer back to a past experience 
in what is called a signifying act, without reproducing it. In this 
case the past ‘‘now’’ with all its qualities and temporal determina- 
tions is not lived through again and this is by far the best way to 
bring to mind a past tooth-ache. It is a pity that the theories of 
many New Realists cut them off from this mercy. 

Professor Husserl’s account of memory and retention shows a 
great advance over Bergson’s rather mystical, and certainly mysti- 
fying, theory of our knowledge of the past. That the past should 
be contained in the present actually (and not merely intentionally) 
is certainly a contradiction, for a past and a present moment can not 
have the same position in time. A present act, on the other hand, 
can mean or intend a past event, or even reproduce it anschaulich, 
recapitulating the experience with all its sensuous or imaginal char- 
acters and all its temporal determinations. Also, through retention, 
it is possible in certain cases to verify a memory. Thus Professor 
Husserl’s description of the past permits a certain corroboration of 
memory, without involving the contradiction or incomprehensibility 
of Bergson’s theory. It also escapes the skepticism of the usual 
dualistic theory, according to which memory, never verifiable, must 
be accepted as a postulate, ie., as a doctrine of blind faith. Pro- 
fessor Husserl’s account of the myriad fading-out processes which 
float through consciousness at all times, in the twilight indistinct- 
ness of ‘‘primary awareness,’’ and his doctrine of the temporal 
stream as opposed to the temporal objects which float upon it, also 
serve to separate out the true discernments of Bergson, and to bring 
to light those certain facts of inner consciousness, the misinterpreta- 
tion of which has led him to his erroneous theories. 
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We have now finished a brief description of the time determina- 
tions of the original impression and of the other contents of con- 
sciousness which all arise from it. Every temporal object in con- 
sciousness is either (1) an impression disclosed in perception or (2) 
an impression disclosed by retention, or (3) an impression brought 
back to the mind by memory or some similar act, or (4) an im- 
pression protended (or anticipated) in the future. Thus the tem- 
poral determinations of the original impression, i.e., in the actual 
‘‘now’’ phase, involves the time determinations of every other con- 
stituent of consciousness. The various laws of temporal expe- 
rience established in this phenomenological investigation, it is inter- 
esting to note, are a priort and transcendental. Thus to take an 
example, there are the two a priori temporal modifications of the 
impression as it sinks into the past. First, it retains its identical 
position in the time series, i.e., relative to other impressions, but, 
secondly, with respect to the actual ‘‘now,’’ it recedes steadily into 
the past, changing its position every instant. These two modifica- 
tions are obviously independent of the qualitative change or con- 
stancy, the qualitative continuity or discontinuity, of the impressions 
themselves, and are, therefore, a prior. 

An interesting illustration of the a priort and transcendental 
character of the time determinations we have been discussing is af- 
forded by the case of time in fiction. Every time, if it is thought of 
as real time, must necessarily be conceived as a segment of the one 
time and hence as either simultaneous with, future to, or past to, 
the actual ‘‘now.’’ Moreover, when, in reading a novel, we make the 
fictitious ‘‘now’’ present and live in this ‘‘now,’’ protention, re- 
tention, and all the other necessary modifications occur, in general, 
much as they do in memory, though the fictitious time we experience 
so vividly, corresponds to no objective time whatever. 

So much for temporal objects. We must now return to the tem- 
poral stream in which their temporal nature is constituted. It has 
already been pointed out that the impression, and indeed every 
constituent of consciousness, fades out with other such reverberating 
processes into the dim indistinctness of the one temporal stream and 
that every actual ‘‘now’’ is swept by many reverberations of previous 
experiences, all uniform components of the one great echo from the 
past. This flow of reverberations or fading-out processes may be said 
to move in James’s outer margin or fringe and to partake of the 
indeterminateness of that ‘‘twilight region,’’ for the stream is not 
the object of attention, nor is it the object or content of an appre- 
hensive act, and is thus not determined in consciousness, nor for con- 
sciousness, with respect to either quality or difference. Into the 
stream also enter the mental acts themselves as contrasted with their 
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contents or objects. The auditory perception of the ringing of the 
bell intends primarily the transcendent process of the ringing of the 
bell and it also intends, in a different way, the immanent temporal 
object, the tone (of the bell) in consciousness, but in no sense does it 
intend itself. The perception and the same is true, of course, of 
memory, anticipation, ete., we live through, but do not experience as 
something intended. A mental act in the phase in which (as re- 
flection assures us) it occurs, is not a mental object, but a strand of 
the flowing homogeneous stream. That is, there is no apprehension 
simultaneous with a mental act which intends it. An act of reflec- 
tion, to be sure, may be directed upon a past perception, but when 
the perception becomes intended in such an act, it ceases to be a 
strand of the stream. 

The temporal stream must be sharply distinguished from tem- 
poral objects, such as tones. The stream itself is timeless; the tem- 
poral objects are in time. They undergo time-modifications, being 
first future, then present, then past, but retaining always their fixed 
place in the temporal series of impressions. But only if the future, 
present, and past moments occupied by a temporal object are re- 
lated to something outside time, is it possible for a temporal ob- 
ject to be first future, then present, then past, for all relations 
holding exclusively between moments of time are fixed and 
changeless. The timeless relatum here is the stream. By its in- 
trinsi¢ nature, its flow is even, uniform, and homogeneous, all strands 
of the stream being homogeneous with each other and with the one 
identical stream, and all flowing at the same uniform rate. It is by 
virtue of this uniform flowing stream of reverberations and mental 
acts that the impressions receive their temporal inflection of future, 
present, just present, and past, whereas it is by virtue of their be- 
fore and after relations to each other, that they preserve their con- 
stant place in the time series. The existence of the stream is estab- 
lished by inspection of inner consciousness, but it is also necessary 
to any explanation of the time characters of temporal objects. What- 
ever the nature of temporal objects, whether they change or remain 
the same, vary continuously or discontinuously, ete., they must play 
their part against the uniform movement of the stream, and if they 
sink steadily into the past, it is only by virtue of the constant stream 
that they do so. But the temporal stream. which constitutes the time 
movement of impressions is itself timeless as inspection shows, and 
reason prescribes, for were the stream itself made up of temporal 
objects, it would require another stream to constitute its temporality. 
And this second stream in turn could not be made up of temporal 
objects, for all the progressive time modifications of future, present, 
and past are not qualities of temporal objects, but determined by 
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their relation to a background of uniform movement. Such a back- 
ground is also presupposed in all measurement of time, however re- 
fined and ingenious, with whatever stars and clocks. 

With a certain insistence, the question now arises, how, if the 
stream is never apprehended, can we know so much about it? The 
answer can only be that the stream knows itself with an awareness 
in which the difference between subject and object does not appear. 
That the reverberations and mental acts should be unconscious, is 
impossible, says Professor Husserl, for they are within the stream 
of consciousness. Moreover, every mental act such as a perception, 
possesses retention, which can only be retention of a conscious ex- 
perience. We must therefore ascribe to reverberations and mental 
acts an immediate, primary awareness, which belongs, in fact, 
initially to all contents of consciousness. Thus in every perception 
we distinguish the passage of the perception itself, though our at- 
tention, or rather the intention of the act, is directed upon some 
transcendant object, such as a table. We observe the table, as we 
say, while time flows. But the primary awareness of the percep- 
tion while we are perceiving the table, though it is certainly an 
awareness of a homogeneous uniform flow, is in other respects, sui 
generis. It does not make distinction with respect to quality and 
difference. We do not distinguish the character or nature of our 
perception of the table while we are perceiving the table. But in 
reflecting back upon the perception in question in an act of appre- 
hension (an apperceptive act), what was ‘‘before’’ sui generis be- 
comes articulate, what was unanalyzed and undistinguished is appre- 
hended cognitively. 

This particular analysis, though Professor Husserl does not carry 
it out explicitly, is nevertheless consistent with the general discussion 
in the Ideen, sections 77-79, and provides, I think, the oniy possible 
explanation of our knowledge of the temporal stream. Our phe- 
nomenological knowledge of mental acts is attained in other re- 
fiective acts, which analyze what is given sui generis in the retention 
of the original act. That is, of every original act, A, there is a 
primary awareness, sui generis. In the succeeding moment there is 
a retention of A, and then, a retention of a retention of A. Simul- 
taneous with a given retention of A, a reflective act may occur, 
which analyzes the nature of A as given sui generis in that retention 
of A. Were this not possible no knowledge of our experiences would 
be possible. The doctrine of retention is the only escape from a 
sweeping skepticism otherwise enforced by the fleeting character of 
all acts and their contents. 

But how can it be said that the stream which moves is yet out 
of time? Does not movement presuppose temporality? The an- 
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swer requires a preliminary understanding that we are here dealing 
with time as given to consciousness, not with time in some other 
sense, if indeed there is another sense. What is given to conscious- 
ness in primary awareness is not movement in the sense of a transit 
from place, or from moment to moment. What is given is a sense 
of movement, a sense of uniform flow, and this sense of movement is 
quite consistent with the non-temporality of the stream, i.e., for con- 
sciousness at the phase of consciousness in question. And this non- 
temporality of the stream in the actual present phase of conscious- 
ness does not contradict its temporality after this phase of conscious- 
ness has passed. A reflective act may be directed upon the undis- 
criminated contents, which forthwith cease to be stream, and through 
this reflective act, the original act is analyzed and given a place in 
the time series, which it did not have ‘‘before.’’ The difficulty here 
is in saying that a mental act, as a strand in the stream, is first time- 
less, and later, through the reflective act, constituted as a temporal 
object. But this difficulty only appears if we assert an objective 
time, external to, and independent of, the time constituted by and 
in consciousness. But such a time, as we have seen, would be mean- 
ingless and impossible. All that is needed for the solution of this 
difficulty is the phenomenological structure of intentions in con- 
sciousness, by which we refer to such an external time. 

This last analysis, for which Professor Husser]l should not be held 
strictly accountable, illustrates the difficulty of discussing the time 
stream (qua stream) which by its very nature can not be known by 
an act of cognition or apprehension, but it also illustrates the neces- 
sary existence of this stream, inasmuch as the effort to seize it 
directly always seems to transform it into a temporal object, which 
presupposes again, a timeless stream as the necessary correlate of any 
temporal process. In any ease it will be seen that the above analysis 
corrects the rather illogical theory of Bergson and the time-killing 
theories of Russell and McTaggart, at many points. 

V. J. McGmuw. 


HunNtTER COLLEGE. 





AN ALLEGED ESCAPE FROM THE PARADOX OF JUDG- 
MENT 


The paradox of judgment, set forth in a previous essay,’ must 
be briefly re-stated, in order to assess the validity of a criticism which 
has since been urged against it.? 

It may be taken as an agreed starting-point that the act of 

1‘¢The Paradox of Judgment,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXV (1928), pp. 197- 
205. 

2D. W. Gotshalk, ‘‘ Qualities, Relations, and a Paradox of Judgment,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI (1929), pp. 645-657. 
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‘*reference’’ can be distinguished—psychologically and logically— 
from the act of ‘‘description.’’ It is one thing to indicate the 
presence of an entity or to point to the fact that it is; it is quite 
another thing to specify its nature or to assert what it is. The whole 
problem of knowledge is bound up with this distinction. There is 
nothing problematic about the cognitive situation until we ask 
(a) whether or not reference to an object differs from the descrip- 
tion of it; (b) whether truth pertains to reference or to description 
or to both at once; and (c) whether either reference or description 
applies to the object as cognized or to the object as real. Knowledge 
becomes a philosophic problem when the cognitive situation as a 
whole, which I call the ‘‘pre-analytic’’ datum, one given for analy- 
sis, is seen to involve both reference and description, the distinction 
between them being ‘‘post-analytic’’ or given through analysis. 

It is only in the light of these considerations that judgment as a 
cognitive act presents a serious paradox. The paradox is simply 
this, that in judgment we are unable to separate the function of 
reference from that of description. ‘‘This spire is gray,’’ to con- 
fine our attention to a single perceptual judgment, refers to an ob- 
ject by describing it. Its reference is description. The recognition 
that in judgment reference and description constitute one and the 
same act—that in judgment we can indicate an object only by predi- 
cation—renders precarious the so-called ‘‘ objective reference’’ which 
any judgment requires to secure its ‘‘material’’ truth. We are con- 
fronted by the following dilemma. Hither (a) the only refer- 
ence of judgment is to what it itself describes, or (b) its reference is 
to something else not described by it, in which case the object is 
described by another judgment or is simply nondescript. Either 
alternative works havoe with the ‘‘truth’’ of the judgment on the 
supposition that relation to a ‘‘real’’ object is one of the necessary 
conditions to establish its truth. If we assume that the only object 
to which judgment can refer is the one described by it, ‘‘ objective 
reference’’ becomes a meaningless phrase, there being no object out- 
side the one immanent in judgment meant or intended. On this 
hypothesis, there can never be any false judgment. And if we as- 
sume that the object to which any judgment must refer is not the 
one described by it, but some other object which the given judgment 
truly re-presents, such an object to be known as ‘‘real’’ presupposes 
an antecedent judgment, and this judgment, owing to tts identity of 
reference and description, presents the same difficulty, the escape 
lying either in an infinite regress of judgments or in a nondescript 
object of which we can not say what it is. On this hypothesis, there 
can never be any true judgment. 

This, in simplified form, is the paradox of judgment, presented 
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more elaborately in the paper that has been criticized. The solution 
of the paradox is another matter. My own solution, which is here 
irrelevant, depending upon a fresh analysis of the nature of judg- 
ment and of the nature of truth, can not in the present context be 
indicated. Here I am concerned solely with the demonstration that 
the paradox is genuine, and not with the manner in which it may be 
solved. And I can prove anew its genuineness in the process of 
examining Mr. Gotshalk’s criticism. 

Mr. Gotshalk admits that in judgment reference and description 
are fused in one act: ‘‘the judger refers as he describes’’;* but he 
contends (1) that such fusion does not result in a paradox, and (2) 
that the assumption which renders the paradox plausible is ‘‘invalid 
and false.’’* With these two contentions I shall deal separately. 

(1) A favorite way of explaining a difficulty is to explain it 
away. Mr. Gotshalk escapes from the paradox of judgment by show- 
ing that there is no paradox. And he shows this by what Mr. Dewey 
has called ‘‘the method of partition.’’ Qualities and relations, he 
asserts, belong to two distinct ‘‘realms,’’ namely, the realin of ‘‘ex- 
istence’’ and the realm of ‘‘knowledge.’’ There are thus two 
‘*types’’ of qualities and relations—‘‘ontological’’ and ‘‘epistemo- 
logical.’’ By an ontological quality or a relation he means that it 
‘is a particular and an element of existence, and not a universal or 
an element of knowledge.’’ Per contra, epistemological qualities and 
relations are ‘‘elements of knowledge or universals.’’> Such quali- 
ties and relations are ‘‘comprised of a fund of meaning which, as 
valid for a multiplicity of particulars, is a factor, not in presented 
existence, but in the interpretation of presented existence, ie., in 
knowledge.’’* Identifying forthwith all ‘‘particulars’’ with ‘‘speci- 
mens of existence’’ and the knowing of them with ‘‘direct inspec- 
tion,’’ Mr. Gotshalk is able to show that ontological qualities and 
relations, as distinguished from epistemological ones, exist and ean 
be known. The realm of existence thus coalesces with the ‘‘percep- 
tible world,’’ and is ‘‘ontologically differentiated independent of our 
knowledge’’;7 knowledge, which is ‘‘a tissue of universals,’’ consti- 
tutes a distinct ‘‘realm,’’ in which the realm of existence is re-pre- 
sented or expressed in terms of ‘‘concepts.’’ 

From the point of view of the distinction between two ‘‘realms,”’ 
the paradox of judgment disappears, according to Mr. Got- 
shalk, in the following manner: ‘‘Independent of judgment, on 
our view, being which is to be judged is arrayed with a whole set 

3 Op. cit., p. 653. 

4 Tbid., p. 652. 

5 Ibid., p. 646. 


6 Ibid., pp. 646-647. 
7 Ibid., p. 650. 
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of characteristics and attributes: it is ontologically determinate. 
This marks out distinct réles for reference and description in judg- 
ment. Reference and description, it is true, are fused in one act... . 
But the réle of reference is to point to this ontologically determinate 
being, the rdle of description is to translate this being into epistemo- 
logical determinations. The one directs, the other effects, the act 
of knowing. The one indicates a being already determinate, the 
other transcribes this existentially determinate being into its con- 
ceptual expression in knowledge. Thus reference and description 
are distinct. One is not absorbed by the other. And. . . the para- 
dox of judgment here disappears.’’ ® 

I must briefly pause to point out two inconsistencies in Mr. Got- 
shalk’s general argument which blunt its edge not a little. In the 
first place, he identifies knowledge with ‘‘information’’ and ‘‘in- 
terpretation,’’ the elements of which are ‘‘concepts’”’ or ‘‘univer- 
sals.’” He says: ‘‘Knowledge, it is clear, is a tissue of universals. 
The knowing mind can only grasp and proceed in terms of the uni- 
versal.’’® But he appropriates the name of knowledge for a dif- 
ferent sort of thing. Ontological qualities and relations, being ‘‘ par- 
ticular,’’ can be ‘‘known,”’ he claims, by ‘‘direct inspection.’’ This 
implies that judgment is not necessary for the knowledge of ‘‘par- 
ticulars,’’ and judgment can thus be said to ‘‘refer’’ to ‘‘existen- 
tially determinate being,’’ known as such prior to the ‘‘descrip- 
tion’’ of it by judgment in terms of ‘‘universal’’ determinations. 
Yet the admission is made later on that judgment ‘‘indeed is the 
constructive activity within knowledge and if there were no judg- 
ment there would be no knowledge. It is a sine qua non of knowl- 
edge.’’?° If this is so, so-called ontological qualities and relations 
are, on Mr. Gotshalk’s own view of the ‘‘necessity’’ of judgment, 
either actually unknowable or knowable only through judgment 
which indicates and transcribes them by one and the same act. In 
the second place, the admission that in judgment reference and 
description are ‘‘fused in one act’’ is inconsistent with the assertion 
that ‘‘reference and description are distinct.’’ The whole point of 
the paradox lies precisely in the fact that for any specific judgment 
reference and description coalesce. It is subsequent analysis which 
does, and indeed must, distinguish between the two aspects which in 
any given judgment are always ‘‘fused,’’ ie., not distinct. The 
question is not what analysis does when a perceptual judgment is 
its object (though here, too, there is the same ‘‘fusion’’ on the part 
of the analytical judgment which refers to the perceptual judgment 
and describes it through the same act), but what the perceptual 

8 Ibid., p. 653. 

9 Tbid., p. 648. 

10 Ibid., p. 656. 
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judgment itself does when it asserts, for instance, that ‘‘this spire is 
gray.’’ Here reference is absorbed by description. And this is the 
paradox in a nutshell. 

These inconsistencies apart, Mr. Gotshalk’s criticism is vulner- 
able much more deeply and gravely. Of importance are the fol- 
lowing points. 

(i) The denial of the paradox, which, as I contend, is involved in 
the fusion by judgment of the acts of reference and description, is 
based by Mr. Gotshalk on the prior affirmation of two ‘‘realms’’— 
the realm of ontological qualities and relations is what judgment 
‘‘refers’’ to, and this realm becomes transferred to the realm of 
epistemological qualities and relations through judgment’s ‘‘decrip- 
tive’’ act. Is the affirmation valid? The affirmation, I submit, is 
either meaningless or fallacious. It is meaningless, if it is assumed 
to rest on knowledge, such as ‘‘direct inspection,’’ not involving 
judgment. Whatever be the revelatory capacity of direct inspec- 
tion, it is too much to ask of it to disclose particulars as distinguished 
from universals or ontological entities contrasted with epistemologi- 
eal. How can we know ontological particulars without identifying 
them as such and without differentiating them from epistemological 
universals? If direct inspection is the sort of knowledge that dis- 
eriminates and qualifies, can it be called ‘‘direct’’? Such inspec- 
tion, usurping the function of judgment, yet assumed to reveal with- 
out judgment two distinct types of qualities and relations, is indeed 
revelation, but revelation of the miraculous kind. There may be 
those who intuitively—that is, without judgment—can recognize a 
particular qua particular, can distinguish it from a universal qua 
universal, and can apprehend it as something ontological and not as 
something epistemological. I, for one, can find nothing in my ex- 
perience to confirm the possibility of such a preternatural feat, and 
I am forced therefore to believe that no meaning can be attached, 
prior to judgment, to Mr. Gotshalk’s two realms or types of qualities 
and relations. But if the distinction between particulars and uni- 
versals, or between entities ontological and entities epistemological, 
is effected by judgment, it is fallacious to assume that, before judg- 
ment is on the scene, a distinction which only judgment can make, is 
already a valid distinction. Not by such a fallacious argument can 
the paradox of judgment be explained zway. Mr. Gotshalk’s argu- 
ment is in fact a signal illustration of the paradox. He distin- 
guishes by judgment between two types of qualities and relations. 
dogmatically assuming the distinction as valid, in order that any 
judgment subsequently made, though fusing in one act reference 
and description, may have its reference allocated to one type, differ- 
entiated from the second type which descriptively re-presents it. 
But the very judgment which produces the distinction between the 
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two types contains the anomalous fusion between reference and 
description. The paradox of judgment is present in the original 
judgment made for the sake of escaping from it! Upon this alone 
I might rest my case. 

(ii) I am far from denying the logical validity of the distinction 
between the particular and the universal. But how can a distinc- 
tion, made im discourse and by discourse, help us in the present case? 
A little reflection will show that the distinction is altogether useless 
for the escape from the paradox: we are here dealing with formal 
terms so essentially relative that each is incomprehensible without the 
other. Particular is itself a universal term descriptive of anything 
which in any sense is unique or distinctive or specific; and a uni- 
versal, being indeed such only in so far as it designates identical or 
similar features assumed to belong to a multiplicity of separate indi- 
viduals, is itself a particular if it is this rather than that universal, 
if, in other words, it is distinguishable from any and every member 
comprising a group of universals. To assert of anything: ‘‘this is 
a particular,’’ without specifying its particularity, is to make a 
universal judgment; and to say of anything: ‘‘this is a universal,’’ 
if its universality is specified, is to utter a particular judgment. In 
both cases we have judgments discharging the act of reference 
through the act of description. I deny that there can be significant 
reference to a particular qua particular: the only particular to which 
we can significantly refer is to a particular described by judgment 
in those universal terms by means of which it becomes marked off 
as distinctive and specific. To particulars not judged or described 
as such I can attach no meaning, and Mr. Gotshalk’s evocation of 
them, as objects of reference distinct from what judgment describes 
them as being, is an evocation of words which to me signify nothing 
at all. 

(iii) Nor do I wish to impugn the importance of the distinction 
between the ontological and the epistemological. But this distine- 
tion, too, is one which aggravates rather than alleviates the paradox 
of judgment. Only by a strange equivocation can Mr. Gotshalk 
avail himself of the term ‘‘ontological.’? If I understand him 
aright, the ontological is assumed by him to mean the same as the 
existent, and the existent the same as the perceptible. But the 
proposition that the ontological equals the existent, and that the 
existent equals the perceptible, is far from self-evident. These equa- 
tions are extremely doubtful, not to say question-begging. The 
ontological is not coterminous with the existent; on the contrary, it 
designates whatever in any sense may be said to be or to be real. 
How else are we to distinguish between real and unreal possi- 
bilities—both non-existent? The ontological contains many specific 
areas or levels; to identify it with but one realm—the realm of 
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existence—is sheer dogmatism. The ontological, taken in the most 
general sense, coincides, if I may quote from the paper under criti- 
cism, ‘‘with ‘being,’ that summum genus containing as species both 
the non-existent and the unreal. Prior to the discriminating and 
specifying work of judgment, everything imaginable or mentionable 
has being. It is to the labor of attribution wrought by judgment 
that we owe the distinction within the sphere of being between the 
existent and the real. Judgment, in attributing specific properties 
to ‘existence,’ spatio-temporal or other, does not annihilate the non- 
existent; the non-existent finds lodgment in the more commodious 
realm of ‘reality.’ There are non-existent but real things, such as 
the mathematical infinite and non-Euclidean space, to which judg- 
ment can attribute determinate qualities and relations. But the 
widest ontological area, the area of ‘being,’ provides room for what- 
ever for any reason can not be said to have the attributes either of 
existence or of reality.’’?1 We must here obviously once more 
appeal to judgment, but judgment can refer to anything specifically 
ontological only by description, i.e., by qualifying it as logical or 
substantial, as empirical or transcendental, as physical or mental, as 
existential or subsistential. The ontological as such, not determined 
by adjectival description, simply is ‘‘the night where all cows are 
black.’? The existent, in short, is a selected part of the ontological— 
selected by description—and not the whole of it. Mr. Gotshalk’s 
epistemological qualities and relations, though by his hypothesis 
non-existent, have supposedly some sort of being. And however 
he qualifies their being, whether as logical or psychological or trans- 
cendental, he can not without falling into absurdity qualify them as 
non-ontological. Equally illegitimate is the equation between the 
existent and the perceptible. Neither is everything perceptible ex- 
istent nor is everything existent perceptible. Dream objects and 
hallucinatory objects are certainly perceptible, but it is not obvious— 
at any rate, it is debatable—whether they are also existent; and the 
interior of the earth and the other side of the moon, though com- 
monly regarded as existent, are certainly not perceptible. It is 
useless, therefore, to pretend that we can escape from the paradox 
of judgment by allocating reference to the ontological, with the 
meaning of the ontological so equivocal, and with judgment re- 
quired to indicate and to express through one and the same act its 
specificity. 

(iv) The subsumption under the same concepts of entities as 
heterogeneous as are (on Mr. Gotshalk’s view) the two sets or 
types of qualities and relations, I find most perplexing. What is 
the resemblance between the qualities and relations designated as 
ontological and those defined as epistemological? There must be 

11‘*The Paradox of Judgment,’’ op. cit., pp. 201-202. 
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some resemblance between them to justify the common appellation. 
In what sense are they both qualities and relations? Are epistemo- 
logical qualities and relations, the absolute elements of that ‘‘tissue 
of universals,’’? which Mr. Gotshalk rashly equates with ‘‘knowl- 
-edge,’’ like the ontological qualities and relations given in specific 
contexts and never present or presented apart from them? I have 
shown elsewhere ?* the radical discrepancy between relational en- 
tities and relational transactions ; the former, being de-contextualized 
subjects of logical judgments independently describable by their 
logical predicates or properties, are not the specific intermediaries 
which must borrow their description from the concrete contexts in 
which they perform the office of relating. It is surely pertinent to 
ask whether that which is not actually conjoining specific terms may 
in any sense be called a relation. The same question may be raised 
with respect to qualities not characterizing some substantive. A 
specific quality of something, a character specifying a given or pres- 
ent content, this gray on this spire or that red on that sunset, is 
one thing; but what is a quality adjectival to nothing, a bare uni- 
versal floating or wandering in the void? What entitles it to the 
same name? Mr. Gotshalk subsumes under the same concept of 
relation two meanings apparently incommensurable: the meaning a 
relation has in exercising a conjunctive function and the meaning it 
has as a logical universal; and equally heterogeneous are the mean- 
ings which he subsumes under the concept of quality: a quality is 
at once a particular character qualifying a particular content and 
an abstract entity without definite location or attachment. The sub- 
sumption in question may or may not be valid. That is a matter of 
debate. It is clear, however, that the subsumption rests on a prior 
descriptive judgment. The judgment which describes qualities and 
relations as ontological and epistemological is anomalous with a ven- 
geance! How is reference to be separated from description in this 
judgment? In describing qualities and relations by two incom- 
patible predicates, the reference to the subject, which Mr. Gotshalk 
claims can be separated from its description, may be reduced to one 
of three forms of absurdity. It can be shown that the referred sub- 
ject becomes on Mr. Gotshalk’s own view either contradictory or 
meaningless or indescribable: contradictory, if the reference is to 
something at once particular and non-particular, perceptual and non- 
perceptual, existential and non-existential ; meaningless, if the refer- 
ence is to something merely epistemological, to something having 
nothing to re-present except itself; indescribable, if the reference is 
to something exclusively ontological, which, being present or pre- 
sented as particular in a perceptible context, is neither a universal 


12 Are Relations Effable?’’ this Journat, Vol. XXVII (1930), pp. 309- 
320. 
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nor a concept description ineluctably turns it into. In other words, 
the paradox of judgment can not be denied by the judgmental as- 
sertion, itself inherently anomalous, that qualities and relations con- 
stitute an identical logical subject referable and describable by 
mutually exclusive predicates. 

These considerations suffice to invalidate Mr. Gotshalk’s argu- 
ment that a judgment postulating two types of qualities and rela- 
tions can remove the paradox which, as I hold, inheres in any judg- 
ment, owing to its fusion between the acts of reference and deserip- 
tion. Mr. Gotshalk is not content with the removal, by his method 
of partition, of the paradox; he also rejects as ‘‘invalid and false’”’ 
the assumption which lends to the paradox a measure of plausibility. 
With this aspect of his criticism, since it rests on a misunderstanding, 
I can deal quite summarily. 

(2) Mr. Gotshalk seems to confuse an assumption with the con- 
Sequence or consequences it entails. The only assumption from 
which, in my opinion, the whole paradox proceeds, is the fact that 
judgment fuses into one act both the reference to the real and the 
description of it. Hence, as a consequence, and from the point of 
view of any given judgment, the real referred to is either what 
judgment itself describes it as being, or else it is something inde- 
terminate, for determination is precisely what the descriptive act 
of judgment is called upon to effect. I do not say that the real is 
intrinsically or inherently naked of characters—the night where all 
cows are black; I say only that it must appear as indeterminate from 
the standpoint of any judgment, on the assumption that its refer- 
ence is other than its description. To say that judgment refers to 
something ontologically determinate is to say nothing at all, for, as 
I have shown, the ontologically determinate, merely as ontological, 
is tantamount to indetermination until we ascertain by knowledge 
involving judgment what kind of ontological determinateness we 
are dealing with, whether the determinateness merely ¢s, or whether 
it is real, or whether it is existent. The word ‘‘being’’ has many 
meanings, and so have the words ‘‘reality’’ and ‘‘existence’’; 7% the 
unspecified use of the term ‘‘ontological,’’ including everything and 
excluding nothing (for nothing, too, the notorious ‘‘null-class’’ of 
logicians, has some sort of being), is utterly meaningless; the speci- 
fied use of it involves judgment, specification being the work of judg- 
ment par excellence. If the assumption is valid that in judgment 
the acts of reference and description coalesce, then the consequence 
to be drawn from it is equally valid, namely, that the ‘‘ontological’’ 
reference of judgment is either identical with the description of it, 
and hence no reference at all, or if not identical, the reference is 


18 See ‘*Some Meanings of the Word Is,’’ by George Santayana, this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XII (1915), pp. 66-68. 
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indeed preserved, but is a reference to the nondescript, to the 
‘‘ontological’’ in the generic sense, in which sense it coincides with 
the boundless sea of being, wherein float all the unreal possibilities 
and all the non-existent but real essences. 

If we but know, and know truly, what by judgment we affirm or 
deny, and if the only mode of reference to the real which judgment 
can establish is by describing it, then have we not in this paradox 
the veritable locus of the problem of knowledge? Solutions of it 
will, indeed must, radically differ. But solutions, to be comparable, 
presuppose a common problem. I believe that in the paradox of 
judgment Erkenntnis-theoretiker must find their common perplexity, 
for all theories of knowledge are concerned with reference to the 
real and with the possibility of truly describing it. My own solu- 
tion, indicated elsewhere,’* is a species of epistemological dualism. 
Because of the paradoxical nature of judgment, I am led to distin- 
guish between the inherently qualitied nature of the real (if I may 
borrow an expression from Mr. S. Alexander who in turn has bor- 
rowed it from Dr. Johnson) ** and the qualifications of the real 
proffered in the various systems of human judgments; the qualitied 
nature of the real is for human knowledge problematic and the 
human qualifications of it are but hypotheses or experiments whose 
claim to adequacy must be appraised by pragmatic norms or tests. 
Mr. Gotshalk, too, is advocating a species of epistemological dualism. 
His form of dualism may be preferable to mine or mine to his. Or 
our differences may perhaps be amicably composed. But whether 
we differ or agree in our solutions, the problem from which we must 
start is the paradox of judgment. Mr. Gotshalk’s endeavor to deny 
the paradox has succeeded only in affirming it. And I welcome this 
indirect confirmation as an added proof that the paradox is genuine. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century: A Study of 
Political Ideas from Bayle to Condorcet. KinestEy Martin. 
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14 See especially, ‘‘Subject and Substance,’’ ‘‘The Fourfo!d Root of 
Truth,’’ and ‘‘The Prepositional Nature of Truth,’? University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, Vol. IX, pp. 3-32, Vol. X, pp. 209-241, and Vol. 
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15 Space, Time and Deity, I, p. 72. 
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French Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Dante, Mornet. 
English translation by Lawrence M. Levin. New York. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1929. Pp. x-} 336. 


Only the single word ‘‘liberal’’ differentiates the main titles of 
these two useful books, a faint hint indeed of the contrasts to be 
found within. The English volume is a thorough piece of research 
from Magdalene College, Cambridge, and the London School of 
Eeonomics; while the smaller one from France (in spite of the 
misleading page totals, M. Mornet’s book is about half as long as Mr. 
Martin’s) is a translated vulgarisation by the Professor of French 
Literature at the Sorbonne. In his own words, Professor Mornet 
offers ‘‘a methodical and coherent history ... not of a few great 
men or of a few literary types, but of the intellectual and moral life 
of the nation from about 1700 to 1789.’’ To attempt this in a small 
manual invited the dreariest sort of hackwork, but the author has 
managed to preserve the atmosphere of first-hand scholarship to an 
extraordinary degree. 

Mr. Martin’s project is at the same time more restricted (he 
sticks to the political and omits the literary) and more ambitious. 
He sets out to ‘‘discover what the social creed which we have learned 
to call Liberalism meant to the eighteenth-century thinkers who 
formulated and popularized it.’’ The key to the political thought 
of any period he finds to lie in the conflict between opposing views 
of human nature, and the peculiar interest of the eighteenth century 
seems to him to arise from the emergence of a third alternative to 
the prevailing Christian orthodoxy and Renaissance hedonism. The 
theme of his book is the effort of eighteenth-century thinkers to work 
out this new secular religion, which substituted knowledge for Grace 
as a means of salvation, and offered social progress as at once the 
criterion and the source of motive power for human endeavor. The 
conflict between these three views, he claims, ‘‘remains as real and 
as interesting to-day as it was before the Revolution,’’ so that ‘‘a 
better appreciation of the historical genesis of this creed and a fuller 
examination of the intellectual assumptions on which it was built 
may make it easier, amid all the modern criticism of democracy and 
progress, to decide whether we are still able to accept this ideal. . . .”’ 
Especially since nowhere, it appears, ‘‘except in the United States, 
where prosperity strangles criticism, do ideas of democracy and 
progress still command religious respect.’’ 

Now the eighteenth century in France sets a trap for the unwary 
historian in the dramatic simplicity of its apparent ‘‘plot’’ when 
viewed from the vantage-point of present-day knowledge. The 
grand finale of the Revolution fascinates everybody. Everything 
else seems mere stage-setting. What went before 1789 can hardly 
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escape the dominance of the gathering-storm motif. But to most 
of the Frenchmen of 1700 or 1750, things must have appeared dif- 
ferently. We forget that they did not realize that they were acting 
in a mere curtain-raiser. The few who, like d’Argenson in 1753, 
may have felt that a crash was imminent, had little or no conception 
of its magnitude or of the ideas which were to inspire it. And in 
spite of shelves of research concerning the origins of the Revolution, 
it remains difficult, if not impossible, for us to forget the Revolution 
long enough to recover the state of mind of the earlier generations 
who were, for the most part unknowingly, making the tremendous 
climax inevitable. Historians a hundred years hence will probably 
find it equally hard to resurrect the hundred years which preceded 
the World War. Everything that was thought or done in Europe 
from 1815 on is likely to be interpreted as merely leading up to the 
disaster of 1914-18. But that was not what it felt like to be alive 
in Europe in 1880 or in 1900. How few, comparatively speaking, 
even of those who were busily stirring the pot, had any inkling of 
what was brewing therein? 

Mr. Martin’s fine volume, by its admittedly retrospective point 
of view and its unmistakable interest in the present fortunes of what 
he calls Liberalism, courts this danger of distortion by subsequent 
events far more than M. Mornet’s. The latter’s survey of the 
thought of the century, though brief, is in the century’s own terms, 
relatively undistracted by later developments. The vices of undue 
compression it could not be expected to avoid: there are many sweep- 
ing generalizations, apparent if not genuine superficialities, and 
tedious catalogues of proper names (eighty of them, for example, 
out of less than two hundred words of text on page 300). Mr. 
Levin’s translation is only tolerable at best, erring constantly on the 
side of a too-wooden literalness. His hundred per cent. American 
zeal to anglicize French expressions, including all book titles, turns 
the philosophes into philosophers, when, as Mr. Martin remarks, 
‘‘they had the greatest contempt for most of what is called 
philosophy.’’ At the same time the book’s many illustrative 
touches, drawn skilfully from a wide acquaintance with the back- 
ground of the period, rescue it from anything like banality, and one 
looks forward to Professor Mornet’s more ambitious promised study 
of the intellectual origins of the Revolution. Mr. Martin’s style 
is more in the tradition of leisurely exposition, being adequate, but 
with few of the flashes of brilliance which come so unfailingly 
from his master, Professor Laski. He is wise enough to let his 
heroes do a good deal of talking for themselves. He calls his method 
a combination of three common ones: the ‘‘great thinker,’’ the 
philosophic, and the chronological. Since he is interested primarily 
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in the evolution of a set of ideas, he stresses personalities only where, 
as in the case of Rousseau, the man stamps himself indelibly on the 
doctrines. This method yields solidity without undue dryness, and 
his book presents for the first time in English a careful and com- 
prehensive account of French Liberalism from Bayle to Condorcet. 

One of the acid tests of writers on the eighteenth century in 
France is generally acknowledged to be the much-mooted question of 
the influence of the philosophes. Did ideas make the Revolution, or 
were they relatively minor factors? For the most part, Mr. Martin 
is content to follow what he recognizes to be the best account we 
have, that of M. Roustan in Les philosophes et la société francaise. 
In it, however, he discerns ‘‘two instructive mistakes,’’ the first being 
overstatement of the influence of the philosophes, and the second a 
failure to distinguish two separate historical problems: what the 
philosophes said, as against what actual influence their sayings ex- 
erted. Concerning the latter, Mr. Martin admits that M. Roustan 
concentrates ‘‘for the most part’’ on their actual influence, which 
was ‘‘to bring the situation to a head by expressing the grievances 
of the dispossessed and even converting a large part of the noblesse 
itself.”” No one any longer doubts that the economic, social, and 
religious conflicts before 1789 predisposed the nation to listen to 
revolutionary ideas. It is almost as obvious today that the philoso- 
phes supplied the intellectual and moral indictments which caused 
aristocracy’s loss of faith in itself,? and aroused hopes of a freer 
and happier society among the discontented bourgeoisie. As Mr. 
Martin says, ‘‘the struggle between the privileged and the unprivi- 
leged underlay all other conflicts,’’ but he does not sufficiently make 
clear that it was economic misery which in turn underlay the struggle 
between the nobility and the third estate. It has often been pointed 
out that this misery was as great, if not greater, in 1753 than in 
1789, and yet there was no Revolution in the former instance. 
That was undoubtedly because, as M. Mornet puts it, the philosophes 
had not yet made men ‘‘lose the habit of respect for tradition’’ and 
‘‘apt to reflect upon revolution and democracy,’’ although, as he 
contends, the philosophes taught neither. What they did do, ap- 
parently, was to make the French world safe for blasphemers, no in- 
considerable achievement in the century of La Barre! 

1 Translated as Pioneers of the French Revolution by Frederic Whyte, with 
a preface by H. J. Laski. 

2A recent writer has called this, in Gilbert Murray’s famous phrase, a 
second ‘‘failure of nerve.’’ Cf. Vedder, J. N., ‘‘The Nature of Romauticism’’ 
in Faculty Papers of Union College, May, 1930, p. 108. For a view which ques- 
tions the wide acceptance by the nobility of the ‘‘ philosophical ideas,’’ vide 
Sée, Henri, Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 106-8. 
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It is not easy to talk sense nowadays about the philosophes’ al- 
leged lack of democratic leanings. Mr. Martin, agreeing on the 
whole with M. Mornet, explores the matter in far greater detail. 
He shows that Voltaire, for example, was primarily concerned with 
the fight for civil liberty, and that ‘‘it was only when men had come 
to doubt if it could ever be secure without popular government that 
liberty began to include democracy.’’ Meanwhile it was enough to 
reiterate ‘‘écrasez l’infime!’’ As for Diderot and his fellow En- 
cyclopaedists, they ‘‘hid things from themselves as well as from 
the censor.’’ For in politics, our author holds, although they did 
not see it, ‘‘their utilitarianism led to democracy. For if both 
ability and character were the result of experience, social distinc- 
tions were arbitrary and accidental. By nature one man was as 
good as another... .’’ This doctrine became with Helvétius the 
‘‘ereatest happiness of the greatest number” principle, which 
‘seems naturally to lead to some form of democracy.’’ Yet Hel- 
vétius barred the poor and the uneducated from his ‘‘greatest num- 
ber,’’ and Mr. Martin stretches a point in proclaiming him even 
‘‘within limits, a democrat.’’ Utilitarianism is too easily turned 
against democracy, as witness in our day the incessant reminders 
that trains run on time in I] Duce’s anti-democratic Italy. Modern 
dictators are ready to beat the utilitarian democrat at his own game 
of promoting the ‘‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ with- 
out going to the trouble and expense of consulting those whose happi- 
ness is being promoted. 

What is too often forgotten in the whole discussion is that, as 
the author indicates, democracy retained for the philosophes its 
Aristotelian connotations of fourth-century Athenian demagogy. It 
awoke visions of tyrannical mob rule, of government by the market- 
place, of self-appointed leaders swaying the ignorant by sophistry. 
It seemed altogether too unstable a political device even to be con- 
sidered by absolutist France, for it ‘‘assumed that law proceeded 
from the transient wills of men, not from the eternal and irrevocable 
ordinances of God.’’ It was also commonly believed that democracy 
was suited only to small territories. Rousseau confined it to the city- 
state, and added that in any ease it was a system for gods, not for 
men. ‘‘Yet,’’ says Mr. Martin, ‘‘it was he more than any other 
man who gave the idea of popular sovereignty its vogue: it was he 
who provided the slogans and the arguments which enabled the 
founders of nineteenth-century representative government to de- 
scribe their system as democracy.”’ 

Rousseau offers another crucial testing-point to the critic of his 
century. ‘‘Men will always be sharply divided about Rousseau,’’ as 
Mr. Martin says. M. Mornet escapes most of the major contro- 
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versies by slighting politics, treating Jean-Jacques simply as the man 
who starts out to be a philosopher and who ends as a ‘‘pragmatist’’ 
of the heart, explorer of the ‘‘fatal sweetnesses’’ and ‘‘delightful 
sadnesses’’ of the human feelings, advocate of the new virtues of 
sensibility unsullied by reason. What a pity that the Churchmen 
failed to recognize in Rousseau that religiosity which was to lead so 
many romantics back to religion itself, and hounded him instead! 

Mr. Martin tackles the knotty problems of Rousseau’s politics 
(both theoretical and practical) and emerges triumphantly from the 
ordeal. Rousseau the theorist turned ‘‘what had hitherto seemed 
a contradiction,’’ absolute individual rights versus sovereign state 
authority, ‘‘into a truism.’’ The vox populi was thereby trans- 
formed from the ‘‘untaught folly of the mob’’ to ‘‘the vehicle of 
divine revelation’’ almost overnight. Yet this was but a ‘‘facile as- 
surance,’’ except in the case of very small groups, and Rousseau and 
the more far-sighted of his contemporaries soon turned to Federal- 
ism as the solution. When he came to practical applications in 
Corsica and Poland, Rousseau, thanks to his distrust of human 
prejudices and passions, showed himself a timid disciple of the 
mildly liberal Montesquieu. His central faith, however, both in 
theory and in practice, was that ‘‘democracy is the only form of gov- 
ernment which ean ever be good at all in the long run, since it is the 
only one that offers men and women freedom, and which may in time 
regenerate them, and lead to the formation of a truly social com- 
munity.’’ 

The author rightly holds that ‘‘the key to Rousseau’s philosophy 
is in the Confessions,’’ and that it was ‘‘the spirit which infused 
Rousseau’s life and work which was the secret of his immense in- 
fiuence.’’ The same might be said of all the eighteenth-century 
liberators—most of them were prophets, all of them were moralists. 
They left a moral heritage, not a philosophical or a scientific or even 
an esthetic one. It is pathetically easy to show that they lacked the 
sciences which they sorely needed, and that ‘‘the physics, biology and 
psychology of the eighteenth century have been largely superseded.’’ 
But the philosophes stand in no need of our commiseration over 
missing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with their positivistic 
enlightenment. What if they do seem to us ‘‘somewhat naive’’ as 
they match absolutes with their enemies, in woeful ignorance of 
statistics and all the apparatus of sceptical relativism? We need 
not be-shocked to learn that the’ apostles of Liberalism were often 
sadly illiberal, that much of our own vaunted freedom may be due 
to their ignorance and dogmatism in combating Leviathan and 
l’infame. Breadth of mind and copiousness of information are 
rarely the virtues of warriors and prophets. The philosophes saw 
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the crucial issues far too simply, and in an absurd setting of sup- 
posed facts, but they saw them, and made others see them, in bold 
and shining relief. It was thus that they were able to move their 
fellows, and to state the fundamental moral judgments upon which 
the gospel of progress (now a solely American delusion?) still rests. 

Whether or not, as Mr. Martin claims, they were ‘‘attempting to 
offer that spiritual leadership of which the Church was no longer 
capable,’’ that was what they succeeded in doing to an amazing ex- 
tent. They taught that ‘‘by reason man may be the master of 
things, that he can imagine a society in which all men enjoy freedom 
and happiness, and that he can deliberately create the society he has 
imagined.’’ We may dismiss the ‘‘presumptuous enthusiasms’’ of 
their ‘‘generous and fighting creed,’’ we may regret the degenera- 
tion of the ideal of progress to the notion of mere acceleration, but 
we can not withhold our gratitude from the men of the eighteenth 
century who cleared the way for the lay-religion of social futurism 
which is inescapably our own. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
Union COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Jay William Hudson, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Missouri, is on leave of absence for a year’s study abroad. 

Ray H. Dotterer, formerly Professor of Psychology at Franklin 
and Marshall College, has gone to Pennsylvania State College as 
Professor of Philosophy. 


G. W. Allport of Dartmouth College, goes to Harvard University 
as Assistant Professor of Psy@hology. 

Theodore F. Karowski has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Dartmouth College. 

Donald Cary Williams goes from Harvard University to the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles as instructor in philosophy. 





